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Chapter States inter se. The doctrine of the High Court could
thus be employed without control. It was applied to
deny the validity of municipal rating of Common-
wealth property,1 or the levy of State stamp duty on a
transfer of property to the Commonwealth,2 But3 if the
Commonwealth thus profited, so did the States, for in
the Railway Servants' Case3 it was ruled that awards of
the Federal Arbitration Court could not be made to
bind a State instrumentality, and it was also ruled that
the Board of Water Supply of Sydney was such an
instrumentality,4 though it was denied that munici-
palities were. On the other hand the High Court set
bounds on the doctrines. It refused to hold that the
Commonwealth could not levy land tax on leasehold
estates in land of the States, despite the argument
that in this way the Commonwealth could regulate
State land policy, though it had no legislative power
over State lands.5 It denied also that the States were
precluded from taxing cheques drawn by private
customers on the Commonwealth Bank6 or transfers of
land by the Commonwealth to private individuals.7
On the same lines it is easy to understand how in The
King v. Button8 it was easy for the Court to hold that
the Commonwealth could tax wire netting imported
by New South Wales to sell to farmers. The American
doctrine protecting instrumentalities has no application
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